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Summary 



Introduction 

Dropping out of high school is related to a number of negative outcomes. For example, the 
median income of high school dropouts age 18 and over was $12,184 in 2003 (U.S. Census 
Bureau 2005a). By comparison, the median income of those age 18 and over who completed 
their education with a high school credential (including a General Educational Development 
certificate, or GED) was $20,431. Dropouts are also less likely to be in the labor force than those 
with a high school credential or higher, and are more likely to be unemployed if they are in the 
labor force (U.S. Department of Labor 2005). In terms of health, dropouts over the age of 24 
tend to report being in worse health than adults who are not dropouts, regardless of income (U.S. 
Department of Education 2004). Dropouts also make up disproportionately higher percentages of 
the nation’s prison and death row inmates. 1 

This report builds upon a series of National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) reports 
on high school dropout and completion rates that began in 1988. It presents estimates of most 
rates in 2004, provides data about trends 2 in dropout and completion rates over the last three 
decades (1972-2004), and examines the characteristics of high school dropouts and high school 
completers in 2004. Four rates are presented to provide a broad picture of high school dropouts 
and completers in the United States, with each contributing unique information: the event 
dropout rate, the status dropout rate, the status completion rate, and the averaged freshman 
graduation rate. 

• The event dropout rate estimates the percentage of both private and public high school 
students who left high school between the beginning of one school year and the 
beginning of the next without earning a high school diploma or its equivalent (e.g., a 
GED). It can be used to track annual changes in the experiences of students in the U.S. 
school system. 

• The status dropout rate reports the percentage of individuals in a given age range who 
are not in school and have not earned a high school diploma or equivalency credential, 
irrespective of when they dropped out. The rate focuses on an overall age group as 



1 Estimates indicate that approximately 30 percent of federal inmates, 40 percent of state prison inmates, and 50 percent of 
persons on death row are high school dropouts (U.S. Department of Justice 2000, 2002). 

2 

“ Trend analyses have shown a pattern of decline in event dropout rates prior to 1990, and no consistent upwards or downwards 
trend since then. As a result, in this report, overall trends from 1972 to 2004 are reported, as well as separate trends from 1972 to 
1990 and 1990 to 2004, to increase the understanding of patterns over time in these rates. 
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opposed to individuals in the U.S. school system, so it can be used to study general 
population issues. 

• The status completion rate indicates the percentage of individuals in a given age range 
who are not in high school and who have earned a high school diploma or equivalency 
credential, irrespective of when the credential was earned. The rate focuses on an 
overall age group as opposed to individuals in the U.S. school system, so it can be used 
to study general population issues. 3 

• The averaged freshman graduation rate estimates the proportion of public high 
school freshmen who graduate with a regular diploma 4 years after starting 9th grade. 
The rate focuses on public high school students as opposed to all high school students 
or the general population and is designed to provide an estimate of on-time graduation 
from high school. Thus, it provides a measure of the extent to which public high 
schools are graduating students within the expected period of 4 years. 

Data presented in this report are drawn from the annual October Current Population 
Surveys (CPS), the annual Common Core of Data (CCD) collections, and the annual GED 
Testing Service (GEDTS) statistical reports. 4 Data in the CPS files are collected through 
household interviews and are representative of the civilian, noninstitutionalized population in the 
United States. The CCD data are collected from state education agencies about all public schools 
and school systems in the United States, and contain administrative record data that are 
representative of all public school students in this country. The GEDTS data are also built from 
administrative record data kept by the testing service, and contain information about all GED test 
takers (data presented in this report are only for test takers in the 50 states and the District of 
Columbia). 

As with all data collections, those used in this report are useful for calculating some 
estimates but are poorly suited for calculating other types of estimates. For example, CPS data 
are well suited for studying the civilian, noninstitutionalized population in the United States, but 
do not provide information about military personnel or individuals residing in group quarters 
such as prison inmates. Data from CCD are appropriate for studying public school students in a 
given year, but do not provide information on private school students. GEDTS data are helpful 
for identifying the number of people who take and pass the GED examination in a given year, 
but do not contain information about schools that GED test takers attended before taking the 
GED test. In addition, none of the datasets track individual students over time, limiting their 
usefulness for studying processes and precise timelines associated with graduating or dropping 
out. 



3 

This rate is referred to as the “Current Population Survey High School Completion Indicator” in an NCES technical report 
(Seastrom et al. 2006a). 

4 Appendix A of this report contains information about these three data collections and describes in detail how the rates reported 
here were computed. 
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All changes or differences noted in this report are statistically significant at the p < .05 
level. When significance tests fail to meet the p < .05 criterion and the comparison is of 
substantive interest, terminology such as “no measurable difference was found” is used in this 
report. This does not necessarily mean that there is no actual difference between the compared 
estimates. With a larger sample, the difference may or may not have tested significant at the p < 
.05 level. 

In addition to the tables included in this report, a set of supplemental tables is available at 
http://nces.ed.gov/pubsearch/pubsinfo.asp7pubidA2007024 . Those tables present information 
about status dropout rates for students who have been retained in school, students with 
disabilities, and Hispanic immigrants, including information on English proficiency and prior 
enrollment in U.S. schools. 



Selected Findings 

National Event Dropout Rates 

The event dropout rate presented here estimates the percentage of both private and public 
high school students who left high school between the beginning of one school year and the 
beginning of the next without earning a high school diploma or its equivalent such as a General 
Educational Development (GED) certificate. Specifically, the rate describes the percentage of 
youth ages 15 through 24 in the United States who dropped out of grades 10-12 from either 
public or private schools in the 12 months between one October and the next (e.g., October 2003 
to October 2004). The measure provides information about the rate at which U.S. high school 
students are leaving school without a successful outcome. As such, it can be used to study 
student experiences in the U.S. secondary school system in a given year. It is not well suited for 
studying how many people in the country lack a high school credential irrespective of whether 
they attended U.S. high schools, nor does it provide a picture of the dropout problem more 
generally because it only measures how many students dropped out in a single year. Data from 
the Current Population Survey (CPS) are used to calculate national event dropout rates. 

• National event dropout rates: About 5 out of every 100 students enrolled in high 
school in October 2003 left school before October 2004 without completing a high 
school program (table 1). Since 1972, event dropout rates have trended downward, 
from 6.1 percent in 1972 to 4.7 percent in 2004 (figure 1 and table 2). This decline 
occurred primarily from 1972 through 1990. Despite year-to-year fluctuations, there 
has been no overall pattern of increase or decrease in event dropout rates since 1990. 

• Event dropout rates by sex: There was no measurable difference in the 2004 event 
dropout rates for males and females, a pattern generally found over the last three 
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decades (tables 1 and 3). Exceptions to this pattern occurred in 4 years — 1974, 1976, 
1978, and 2000 — when males were more likely than females to drop out. 

• Event dropout rates by race/ethnicity : 5 Among the four largest racial/ethnic groups 
shown in table 1, Hispanic students were the most likely to drop out in 2004 (8.9 
percent), followed by Black students (5.7 percent), White students (3.7 percent), and 
Asian/Pacific Islander students (1.2 percent). 6 The rate for students who indicated more 
than one race (4.9 percent) was not measurably different from the rates for the other 
racial/ethnic groups. 7 

• Event dropout rates by family income: In 2004, the event rate for students living in 
low-income families was approximately four times greater than the rate of their peers 
from high-income families (10.4 percent compared with 2.5 percent) (table l). 8 

A decline in event dropout rates for students from low-, middle-, and high-income 
families occurred from the mid-1970s to 1990 (figure 1 and table 4). Since 1990, event 
dropout rates have fluctuated between 3.6 and 5.7 percent for middle-income students 
and between 1.0 and 2.7 percent for high-income students, without a consistent upward 
or downward trend for either group (table 4). However, for low-income students, event 
dropout rates increased from 9.5 percent in 1990 to 13.3 percent in 1995 and then 
declined to 10.4 percent in 2004. 

• Event dropout rates by age: Students who pursue a high school education past the 
typical high school age are at higher risk than others of becoming an event dropout 
(table 1). The 2004 event dropout rates for students in the typical age range for fall high 
school enrollment (ages 15 through 17) were lower than those for older students (ages 
19 through 24). Specifically, 4.0 percent of 15- to 16-year-olds and 3.1 percent of 17- 
year-olds dropped out in the 1-year reference period, compared with 7.6 percent of 19- 
year-olds and 28.2 percent of 20- through 24- year-olds. 9 



5 Beginning in 2003, CPS respondents were able to indicate more than one race. Only 2 percent of 15- through 24-year-olds who 
were enrolled in high school in 2003 (the base population for the 2004 event dropout rate) reported more than one race (table 1). 
The tables reporting data for 2004 include five racial/ethnic categories: White, non-Hispanic; Black, non-Hispanic; Asian/Pacific 
Islander, non-Hispanic; Hispanic; and more than one race. The first three categories consist of individuals who identified as only 
one race, and who did not identify as Hispanic. A fourth category consists of Hispanics of all races and racial combinations. The 
“more than one race” category consists of non-Hispanics who identified as being multiracial. Due to small sample sizes, 

American Indians/ Alaska Natives who reported only one race are included in the total but are not shown separately. The CPS 
tables with data from 1972 to 2004 have two race classification schemes. For the 2003 and 2004 data, the race categories follow 
the definitions described above for 2004. Prior to 2003, respondents could indicate only one race. The four racial/ethnic 
categories reported in this publication for 2002 and earlier data are White, non-Hispanic; Black, non-Hispanic; Hispanic (any 
race); and Asian/Pacific Islander, non-Hispanic. American Indians/ Alaska Natives are included in the totals but are not shown 
separately. For ease of reading, the shorter terms White, Black, and Asian/Pacific Islander are used. 

6 The differences between each of these groups were statistically significant. 

7 

Due to a small sample size, the standard error for students who identify with more than one race is relatively large, which makes 
the detection of statistically significant differences difficult. 

8 “Low-income” is defined here as the lowest 20 percent of all family incomes, while “high-income” refers to the top 20 percent 
of all family incomes. In 2004, low-income families included those with $16,333 or less in family income, while high-income 
families included those with $77,235 or more in family income. 

9 

Eighteen-year-olds represent a transitional population in terms of high school education. Many are still in high school, while a 
large proportion has entered postsecondary education or the labor market (U.S. Census Bureau 2005b). As such, they are not 
included with those who are age 17 and under, or age 19 and over, in this analysis. 
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• Event dropout rates by region: In 2004, the West and the South registered a higher 
event dropout rate than the Northeast and the Midwest (6.1 percent, 5.4 percent, 3.8 
percent, and 3.1 percent, respectively) (table 1). It is not appropriate to consider these 
rates as reflecting the performance of schools in each of the regions. There are a 
number of reasons the rates cannot be used to directly evaluate school system 
performance including lack of controls for migration and immigration. 

State Event Dropout Rates for Public High School Students 

State-level event dropout rates for public high school students are calculated using data 
from 1993 through 2002 from the Common Core of Data (CCD). The rates reported in this 
publication reflect the percentage of public school students who were enrolled in grades 9-12 at 
some point during the 2001-02 school year, were not enrolled in school in October of 2002, and 
had not earned a high school diploma or completed a state- or district-approved education 
program. 10, 11 State or district education programs may include special education programs and 
district- or state-sponsored GED programs. State event dropout rates shown here indicate the rate 
at which students are dropping out of public secondary systems in a given year. They do not 
include information about individuals outside of the public school system nor about individuals 
who may have dropped out during a preceding school year. Rates are presented for the 45 states 
and the District of Columbia that used this common definition of what constitutes a dropout 
(table 5). (See the Technical Notes in appendix A for the dropout definition.) Because some 
states do not follow the NCES reporting rules, the CCD data cannot be used to calculate 
national-level event dropout rates from public schools. 12 

• State event dropout rates for 9th- through 12th-grade public high school students: 

The 2001-02 CCD event dropout rates ranged from 1.9 percent in Wisconsin to 10.5 
percent in Arizona (table 5). 

In all, event dropout rates for public school students in grades 9-12 were lower than 3 
percent in nine states: Wisconsin, 1.9 percent; North Dakota, 2.0 percent; Indiana, 2.3 
percent; Iowa, 2.4 percent; New Jersey, 2.5 percent; Connecticut, 2.6 percent; Maine 
and South Dakota, 2.8 percent; and Virginia, 2.9 percent (table 5). Nine states had event 
dropout rates of 6 percent or more: Delaware, 6.2 percent; Illinois and Nevada, 6.4 
percent; Georgia, 6.5 percent; Louisiana, 7.0 percent; Washington and New York, 7.1 
percent; Alaska, 8.1 percent; and Arizona, 10.5 percent. 



10 Some states report using an alternative 1-year period from one July to the next. Rates for those states are presented because 
event dropout rates based on the July-to-July calendar are comparable to those calculated using an October-to-October calendar 
(Winglee et al. 2000). 

1 1 At the time of publication, the 2001-02 CCD state dropout rates were the most current available. These state rates were 
reported in a previous NCES Dropout Rates report (Laird et al. 2006). They are included here in order to present a number of 
different dropout indicators together in one report. 

12 

NCES is studying imputation strategies for missing dropout data. 
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National Status Dropout Rates 

The status dropout rate measures the percentage of individuals who are not enrolled in high 
school and who do not have a high school credential, irrespective of when they dropped out. The 
status dropout rate is higher than the event rate in a given year because the status dropout rate 
includes all dropouts in a particular age range, regardless of when or where they last attended 
school, including individuals who did not attend school in the United States. The measure 
provides an indicator of the proportion of young people who lack a basic high school education. 
While useful for measuring overall educational attainment among young adults in the United 
States, the status dropout rate is not useful as an indicator of the performance of schools because 
the rate includes those who never attended school in the United States. Using data from the CPS, 
the status dropout rate in this report shows the percentage of young people ages 16 through 24 
who are out of school and who have not earned a high school diploma or equivalent credential 
(e.g., a GED). 

• National status dropout rates: In October 2004, approximately 3.8 million 16- 
through 24-year-olds were not enrolled in high school and had not earned a high school 
diploma or alternative credential such as a GED (table 6). These status dropouts 
accounted for 10.3 percent of the 36.5 million 16- through 24- year-olds in the United 
States in 2004. 

Among all individuals in this age group, status dropout rates declined between 1972 
and 2004, from 14.6 percent to 10.3 percent (figure 2 and table 7). Unlike event dropout 
rates, which have no general patterns between 1990 and 2004, status rates declined over 
this period. 

• Status dropout rates by sex: Males ages 16-24 were more likely than females to be 
high school status dropouts in 2004 (11.6 percent compared with 9.0 percent) (table 6). 

• Status dropout rates by race/ethnicity: The status dropout rate of Whites remained 
lower than that of Blacks in 2004, but over the past three decades the difference 
between Whites and Blacks has narrowed (figure 2 and table 8). The narrowing of the 
Black- White gap occurred during the 1980s, with no measurable change during the 
1970s or between 1990 and 2004. 

In 2004, Asian/Pacific Islanders ages 16-24 were less likely to be status dropouts than 
Whites, Blacks, and Hispanics in this age group. 13 The percentage of Hispanics ages 
16-24 who were dropouts was consistently higher than that of Blacks and Whites 
throughout this 32-year period (1972-2004; figure 2 and table 8). White and Black 
status dropout rates have fallen by about half since 1972; the rates for Whites fell from 
12.3 to 6.8 percent and the rates for Blacks declined from 21.3 to 11.8 percent. Between 
1972 and 2004, Hispanic status dropout rates have fluctuated considerably but also 



13 

" Because Asian/Pacific Islanders were not identified in earlier CPS collections and because of small sample sizes in some years, 
trends for Asian/Pacific Islanders are not examined. 
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have demonstrated a long-term decline, falling from 34.3 to 23.8 percent. 14 Hispanics 
also experienced a downward trend in status dropout rates in the more recent period 
between 1990 and 2004. 

In 2004, 38.4 percent of Hispanic 16- through 24-year-olds born outside of the United 
States were high school status dropouts (table 6). Hispanics bom in the United States 
were less likely than immigrant Hispanics to be dropouts (14.7 and 13.7 percent for 
first generation and second generation or higher, respectively 15 ). Regardless of recency 
of immigration, Hispanic youth were more likely to be dropouts than non-Hispanic 
youth. 16 

Approximately 6 percent of 16- through 24-year-olds who self-identified as being more 
than one race in 2004 were status dropouts, a rate lower than that of Hispanics and 
Blacks, but not measurably different from the rates for Whites (6.8 percent) and 
Asian/Pacific Islanders (3.6 percent) (table 6). 17 

• Status dropout rates by age: As might be expected, people ages 16 and 17 had lower 
status dropout rates in 2004 than 18- through 24-year-olds, at least in part because most 
16- and 17-year-olds were still actively pursuing a high school diploma (table 6). 18 

• Status dropout rates by region: In 2004, the West and the South had higher status 
dropout rates (12.2 percent and 11.4 percent, respectively) than the Northeast and 
Midwest (8.8 percent and 8.0 percent, respectively) (table 6). 

The West and the South also contained disproportionately high percentages of the 
country’s status dropouts. In 2004, while 22.7 percent of 16- through 24-year-olds lived 
in the West, 26.9 percent of all status dropouts lived there. Similarly, 35.3 percent of 
16- through 24- year-olds lived in the South compared with 39.1 percent of status 
dropouts. In contrast, the Midwest was home to roughly 23.0 percent of the 16- through 
24-year-old population and 17.8 percent of all status dropouts. Similarly, 19.0 percent 
of 16- through 24-year-olds lived in the Northeast but 16.3 percent of status dropouts 
lived there. As discussed earlier in this section, it is not appropriate to consider these 
rates as reflecting the performance of schools in each of the regions. 

National Status Completion Rates 

The status completion rate indicates the percentage of young people who have left high 
school and who hold a high school credential. The rate reported here is based on CPS data and 



14 The variable nature of the Hispanic status rate reflects, in part, the small sample of Hispanics in the CPS. 

15 Individuals defined as “first generation” were born in the 50 states or the District of Columbia, and one or both of their parents 
were born outside the 50 states or the District of Columbia. Individuals defined as "second generation or higher” were born in the 
50 states or the District of Columbia, as were both of their parents. 

16 Additional tables available at http://nces.ed. gov/pubsearch/pubsinfo. asp ?pubid=2007024 present more information about status 
dropout rates among Hispanic immigrants, including information about English proficiency and enrollment in U.S. schools. 

17 

Due to a small sample size, the standard error for students who identify with more than one race is relatively large, which 
makes the detection of statistically significant differences difficult. 

18 In 2004, the Current Population Survey shows high school enrollment rates by age group were 94.4 percent for 16-year-olds, 
89.1 percent for 17-year-olds, 28.1 percent for 18-year-olds, 5.2 percent for 19-year-olds, and 1.0 percent for 20- through 24- 
year-olds (estimates not shown in tables). 
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represents the percentage of 18- through 24-year-olds who are not enrolled in high school and 
who have earned a high school diploma or equivalent credential, including a GED. The status 
completion rate includes individuals who may have completed their education outside of the 
United States, so the rate is not suited for measuring the performance of the education system in 
this country. 

• National status completion rates: In 2004, some 86.8 percent of 18- through 24-year- 
olds not enrolled in high school had received a high school diploma or equivalency 
credential (table 9). 19 The status completion rates have increased over the last three 
decades (figure 3 and table 10). Between 1972 and 1990, status completion rates 
increased by 2.8 percentage points, from 82.8 percent in 1972 to 85.6 percent in 1990. 
Between 1990 and 2004, status completions rates increased again, from 85.6 percent to 

86.8 percent. 

• National estimate of 18- through 24-year-olds with diplomas: The status completion 
rate reported above includes students who earned an equivalency credential. However, 
differences between GED recipients and diploma recipients suggest that GED holders 
fare significantly worse than diploma holders in terms of income and completing 
postsecondary education (Tyler 2003). Because the method of high school completion 
is of interest, data from the GED Testing Service (GEDTS) were used to estimate the 
number of 18- through 24-year-olds in 2004 who had passed the GED exam. This 
information was then used to estimate the percentage of individuals ages 1 8-24 with a 
regular high school diploma. The results indicate approximately 1.7 million 18- through 
24-year-olds in 2004 had passed the GED exam (data not shown in tables). 20 This 
represented 6.3 percent of people in this age range who were no longer in elementary or 
secondary school. Subtracting this percentage from the 2004 status completion rate of 

86.8 percent suggests that approximately 80.5 percent of this age group held a regular 
diploma. 21 

• Status completion rates by sex: Females ages 18-24 who were not enrolled in high 
school in 2004 were more likely than males to have completed high school (88.8 versus 

84.9 percent) (table 9). 

• Status completion rates by race/ethnicity: In 2004, among 18- through 24-year-olds 
not currently enrolled in high school, Asian/Pacific Islanders had a higher status 
completion rate (95.1 percent) than Whites, Blacks, and Hispanics (91.7 percent, 83.4 
percent, and 69.8 percent, respectively) (table 9). In addition. Whites and individuals 
who identified as more than one race (93.1 percent) were more likely than their Black 
or Hispanic peers to have completed high school. The status completion rate for Blacks 
was higher than the rate for Hispanics. 



19 

Considering all 18- through 24-year-olds, irrespective of enrollment status, 82.5 percent held a high school credential in 
October 2004 (estimates not shown in tables). 

20 

These 1.7 million persons who were 18-24 years old in 2004 passed the GED exam between the years 1998 and 2004. 

21 

See Appendix A of this report for details of this calculation. 
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Status completion rates for both Whites and Blacks increased between 1972 and 1990, 
and again between 1990 and 2004 (figure 3 and table 11). Between 1972 and 1990, the 
status completion rates for Hispanics exhibited no general pattern, but since 1990 they 
have increased, from 59.1 percent to 69.8 percent in 2004. 

In 2004, approximately half of foreign-bom Hispanics ages 18-24 who were not 
currently enrolled in high school had completed high school (54.7 percent) (table 9). 
Status completion rates were higher for Hispanics bom in the United States (80.8 
percent for first generation and 82.0 percent for second or higher generations), although 
in each immigrant category Hispanics were less likely to have earned a high school 
credential than non-Hispanics. 

• Status completion rates by region: Consistent with status dropout data by region, 18- 
through 24- year-olds in the West and South had a lower status completion rate (84.4 
percent and 85.5 percent, respectively) than their contemporaries in the Midwest and 
Northeast (89.7 percent and 88.7 percent, respectively) (table 9). Again, it is not 
appropriate to consider these rates as reflecting the performance of schools in each of 
the regions. 

Averaged Freshman Graduation Rates for Public School Students 

The averaged freshman graduation rate (AFGR) provides an estimate of the percentage of 
public high school students who graduate on time — that is, 4 years after starting 9th grade — with 
a regular diploma. The rate uses aggregate student enrollment data to estimate the size of an 
incoming freshman class and aggregate counts of the number of diplomas awarded 4 years later. 
The incoming freshman class size is estimated by summing the enrollment in 8th grade for 1 
year, 9th grade for the next year, and 10th grade for the year after and then dividing by 3. The 
averaging is intended to account for higher grade retentions in the 9th grade. Although not as 
accurate as an on-time graduation rate computed from a cohort of students using student record 
data, this estimate of an on-time graduation rate can be computed with currently available data. 
The AFGR was selected from a number of alternative estimates that can be calculated using 
cross-sectional data based on a technical review and analysis of a set of alternative estimates 
(Seastrom et al. 2006a, 2006b). AFGR estimates are based on the Common Core of Data, State 
Nonfiscal Survey of Public Elementary/Secondary Education, with ungraded enrollments 
distributed proportionally to reported enrollments by grade (Seastrom et al. 2006c). 22 This report 
presents state AFGR estimates for the 2003-04 school year. 23 



22 

Similar data are available in the CCD district level nonfiscal files. These files provide more demographic information about 
students, but are incomplete. NCES is studying imputation strategies for the district-level data that may result in somewhat 
different state-level estimates than presented in this report. 

23 

These AFGR rates were reported in a previous NCES report (Seastrom et al. 2006c). They are included here in order to present 
a number of completion indicators together in one report. 
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• National averaged freshman graduation rate for public school students: The 

averaged freshman graduation rate in 2003-04 among public school students for the 48 
reporting states and the District of Columbia was 75.0 percent (table 12). When an 
adjusted national rate is calculated using estimates for the two missing states, New 
York and Wisconsin, the rate is 74.3 percent. 24 

• State averaged freshman graduation rates for public school students: For the class 
of 2003-04, the averaged freshman graduation rate ranged from 57.4 percent in Nevada 
to 87.6 percent in Nebraska (table 12). Fifteen states had rates of 80.0 percent or 
higher — Connecticut, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Utah, and Vermont. 
Eleven states and the District of Columbia had rates below 70.0 percent — Alabama, 
Alaska, Arizona, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Nevada, New Mexico, South 
Carolina, and Tennessee. 

• Changes in rates from 2001-02 to 2003-04: Comparing the averaged freshman 
graduation rate among public school students for the 3 most recent years for which data 
are available, the rate increased from 72.6 percent in 2001-02 to 73.9 percent in 2002- 
03, and increased again to 74.3 percent 25 in 2003-04 (table 13). Of the 48 states with 
data for both the 2001-02 and 2003-04 school years, 43 experienced an increase in 
their rate over this period, with 15 increasing by 3 percentage points or more. 

Tennessee registered the highest increase (6.5 percentage points). Five states and the 
District of Columbia experienced declines, with three of these states and the District of 
Columbia experiencing a decline of less than 1 percentage point. The rates for Arizona 
and Nevada declined by 8 and 15 percentage points, respectively. 



“ 4 This 2003-04 adjusted national AFGR rate was calculated using the 2002-03 averaged freshman graduation rates for New 
York and Wisconsin, the two states missing diploma counts in 2003-04. Thus, this adjusted national rate assumes no change in 
New York and Wisconsin’s averaged freshman graduation rates between 2002-03 and 2003-04. 

25 

For this comparison the 2003-04 adjusted national rate of 74.3 is used. This adjusted rate was calculated using the 2002-03 
rates for New York and Wisconsin, two states with missing diploma counts data in 2003-04. 
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Figures 



Figure 1. Event dropout rates of 15- through 24-year-olds who dropped out of grades 10-12, by family 
income: October 1972 through October 2004 



Percent 




Year 



NOTE: The event dropout rate indicates the percentage of youth ages 15 through 24 who dropped out of grades 10-12 in the 12 
months between one October and the next (e.g., October 2002 to October 2003). Dropping out is defined as leaving school 
without a high school diploma or equivalent credential (for example, a General Education Development certificate). Low income 
is defined as the bottom 20 percent of all family incomes for the year; middle income is between 20 and 80 percent of all family 
incomes; and high income is the top 20 percent of all family incomes. Data on family income are missing for 1974. Estimates 
beginning with 1987 reflect new editing procedures for cases with missing data on school enrollment items. Estimates beginning 
with 1992 reflect new wording of the educational attainment item. Estimates beginning with 1994 reflect changes due to newly 
instituted computer-assisted interviewing. For details about changes in CPS over time, please see Kaufman, P., Alt, M., and 
Chapman, C. (2004). Dropout Rales in the United States: 2001 (NCES 2005-046). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Census Bureau, Current Population Survey (CPS), October 1972-2004. 
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Figure 2. Status dropout rates of 16- through 24-year-olds, by raee/ethnicity: October 1972 through October 
2004 



Percent 




Year 



NOTE: The status dropout rate indicates the percentage of 16-24 year-olds who are not enrolled in high school and who lack a 
high school diploma or equivalent credential such as a General Education Development (GED) certificate. Beginning in 2003, 
respondents were able to identify themselves as being more than one race. The 2003 and 2004 categories for White, non- 
Hispanic and Black, non-Hispanic contain only respondents who indicated just one race. The Hispanic category includes 
Hispanics of all races and racial combinations. Due to small sample size for some or all of the years shown in the figure, 
American Indians/ Alaska Natives and Asian/Pacific Islanders are included the totals but not shown separately. The "more than 
one race” category is also included in the total in 2003 and 2004 but not shown separately due to small sample size. The variable 
nature of the Hispanic status rates reflects, in part, the small sample size of Hispanics in the CPS. Estimates beginning with 1987 
reflect new editing procedures for cases with missing data on school enrollment items. Estimates beginning with 1992 reflect 
new wording of the educational attainment item. Estimates beginning with 1994 reflect changes due to newly instituted 
computer-assisted interviewing. For details about changes in CPS over time, please see Kaufman, P., Alt, M„ and Chapman, C. 
(2004). Dropout Rates in the United States: 2001 (NCES 2005-046). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Census Bureau, Current Population Survey (CPS), October 1972-2004. 
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Figure 3. Status completion rates of 18- through 24-year-olds not currently enrolled in high school or below, 
by race/ethnicity: October 1972 through October 2004 



Percent 

100 




1972 1974 1976 1978 1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1990 1992 1994 1996 1998 2000 2002 2004 

Year 



NOTE: Status completion rates measure the percentage of 18-24 year-olds who have left high school and who also hold a high 
school credential. High school credentials include regular diplomas and alternative credentials such as GEDs. Beginning in 2003 
respondents were able to identify themselves as being more than one race. The 2003 and 2004 categories for White, non- 
Hispanic and Black, non-Hispanic contain only respondents who indicated just one race. The Hispanic category includes 
Hispanics of all races and racial combinations. Due to small sample size for some or all of the years shown in the figure, 
American Indians/ Alaska Natives and Asian/Pacific Islanders are included the totals but not shown separately. The "more than 
one race” category is also included in the total in 2003 and 2004 but not shown separately due to small sample size. The variable 
nature of the Hispanic status rates reflects, in part, the small sample size of Hispanics in the CPS. Estimates beginning with 1987 
reflect new editing procedures for cases with missing data on school enrollment items. Estimates beginning with 1992 reflect 
new wording of the educational attainment item. Estimates beginning with 1994 reflect changes due to newly instituted 
computer-assisted interviewing. For details about changes in CPS over time, please see Kaufman, Alt, and Chapman (2004). 
Dropout Rates in the United States: 2001 (NCES 2005-046). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Census Bureau, Current Population Survey (CPS), October 1972-2004. 
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Table 1. Event dropout rates and number and distribution of 15- through 24-year-olds who dropped out 
of grades 10-12, by selected background characteristics: October 2004 



Characteristic 


Event 

dropout 

rate 

(percent) 


Number of 
event 
dropouts 
(thousands) 


Population 

enrolled 1 

(thousands) 


Percent 
of all 
dropouts 


Percent of 
population 
enrolled 


Total 


4.7 


486 


10,385 


100.0 


100.0 


Sex 


Male 


5.1 


266 


5,252 


54.7 


50.6 


Female 


4.3 


220 


5,133 


45.3 


49.4 


2 

Race/ethnicity“ 


White, non-Hispanic 


3.7 


245 


6,649 


50.4 


64.0 


Black, non-Hispanic 


5.7 


84 


1,476 


17.3 


14.2 


Hispanic 


8.9 


138 


1,546 


28.3 


14.9 


Asian/Pacific Islander, 


non-Hispanic 


1.2! 


5 ! 


422 


1.1 ! 


4.1 


More than one race 


4.9 ! 


11 ! 


215 


2.2! 


2.1 


Family income 3 


Low income 


10.4 


136 


1,303 


28.0 


12.5 


Middle income 


4.6 


273 


5,987 


56.1 


57.7 


High income 


2.5 


77 


3,095 


15.9 


29.8 


Age 4 


15-16 


4.0 


128 


3,165 


26.3 


30.5 


17 


3.1 


108 


3,513 


22.1 


33.8 


18 


4.1 


109 


2,647 


22.4 


25.5 


19 


7.6 


58 


762 


11.9 


7.3 


20-24 


28.2 


84 


298 


17.3 


2.9 


Region 


Northeast 


3.8 


77 


2,055 


15.9 


19.8 


Midwest 


3.1 


77 


2,504 


15.8 


24.1 


South 


5.4 


189 


3,475 


38.9 


33.5 


West 


6.1 


143 


2,351 


29.4 


22.6 



! Interpret data with caution. Due to relatively large standard errors, estimates are unstable. 

1 This is an estimate of the population of 15- through 24-year-olds enrolled during the previous year in high school based on 
the number of students still enrolled in the current year and the number of students who either graduated or dropped out the 
previous year. 

" Beginning in 2003, respondents were able to identify themselves as being “more than one race.” The White, non-Hispanic; 
Black, non-Hispanic; and Asian/Pacific Islander, non-Hispanic categories consist of individuals who considered themselves to 
be one race and who did not identify as Hispanic. Non-Hispanics who identified as multiracial are included in the “more than 
one race” category. The Hispanic category consists of Hispanics of all races and racial combinations. Due to small sample 
size, American Indians/ Alaska Natives are included in the total but are not shown separately. 

3 Low income is defined as the bottom 20 percent of all family incomes for 2004; middle income is between 20 and 80 percent 
of all family incomes; and high income is the top 20 percent of all family incomes. 

4 Age when a person dropped out may be 1 year younger, because the dropout event could occur at any time over a 12-month 
period. 

NOTE: The event dropout rate indicates percentage of youth ages 15 through 24 who dropped out of grades 10-12 between 
one October and the next (e.g., October 2003 to October 2004). Dropping out is defined as leaving school without a high 
school diploma or equivalent credential such as a General Educational Development (GED) certificate. Detail may not add to 
totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Census Bureau, Current Population Survey (CPS ), October 2004. 
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Table 2. Event dropout rates of 15- through 24-year-olds who dropped out of grades 10-12, and number of 
dropouts and population of 15- through 24-year-olds who were enrolled: October 1972 through 
October 2004 


Year 1 


Event 
dropout rate 
(percent) 


Number 
of dropouts 
(thousands) 


Population 

enrolled 

(thousands) 


1972 


6.1 


616 


10,286 


1973 


6.3 


648 


10,510 


1974 


6.7 


702 


10,675 


1975 


5.8 


618 


10,617 


1976 


5.9 


629 


10,629 


1977 


6.5 


704 


10,933 


1978 


6.7 


712 


10,816 


1979 


6.7 


711 


10,695 


1980 


6.1 


623 


10,554 


1981 


5.9 


605 


10,471 


1982 


5.5 


552 


10,082 


1983 


5.2 


502 


9,911 


1984 


5.1 


480 


9,573 


1985 


5.2 


479 


9,382 


1986 


4.7 


441 


9,651 


1987 


4.1 


405 


9,620 


1988 


4.8 


462 


9,467 


1989 


4.5 


403 


9,001 


1990 


4.0 


347 


8,675 


1991 


4.1 


348 


8,700 


1992 


4.4 


383 


8,705 


1993 


4.5 


381 


8,469 


1994 


5.3 


497 


9,377 


1995 


5.7 


544 


9,509 


1996 


5.0 


485 


9,612 


1997 


4.6 


454 


9,984 


1998 


4.8 


479 


10,079 


1999 


5.0 


519 


10,464 


2000 


4.8 


488 


10,126 


2001 


5.0 


505 


10,187 


2002 


3.6 


367 


10,254 


2003 


4.0 


429 


10,698 


2004 


4.7 


486 


10,385 



1 Estimates beginning in 1987 reflect new editing procedures for cases with missing data on school enrollment items. Estimates 
beginning in 1992 reflect new wording of the educational attainment item. Estimates beginning in 1994 reflect changes due to 
newly instituted computer-assisted interviewing. For details about changes in the Current Population Survey (CPS) over time, 
please see Kaufman, Alt, and Chapman (2004). 

NOTE: The event dropout rate indicates percentage of youth ages 15 through 24 who dropped out of grades 10-12 between one 
October and the next (e.g., October 2002 to October 2003). Dropping out is defined as leaving school without a high school 
diploma or equivalent credential such as a General Educational Development (GED) certificate. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Census Bureau, Current Population Survey (CPS), October 1972-2004. 
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Table 3. Event dropout rates of 15- through 24-year-olds who dropped out of grades 10-12, hy sex and 
raee/ethnicity: October 1972 through October 2004 



2 

Race/ethnicity (percent)” 



Year 1 


Total 

(percent) 


Sex (percent) 

Male Female 


White, 

non- 

Hispanic 


Black, 

non- 

Hispanic 


Hispanic 


1972 


6.1 


5.9 


6.3 


5.3 


9.5 


11.2 


1973 


6.3 


6.8 


5.7 


5.5 


9.9 


10.0 


1974 


6.7 


7.4 


6.0 


5.8 


11.6 


9.9 


1975 


5.8 


5.4 


6.1 


5.0 


8.7 


10.9 


1976 


5.9 


6.6 


5.2 


5.6 


7.4 


7.3 


1977 


6.5 


6.9 


6.1 


6.1 


8.6 


7.8 


1978 


6.7 


7.5 


5.9 


5.8 


10.2 


12.3 


1979 


6.7 


6.8 


6.7 


6.0 


9.9 


9.8 


1980 


6.1 


6.7 


5.5 


5.2 


8.2 


11.7 


1981 


5.9 


6.0 


5.8 


4.8 


9.7 


10.7 


1982 


5.5 


5.8 


5.1 


4.7 


7.8 


9.2 


1983 


5.2 


5.8 


4.7 


4.4 


7.0 


10.1 


1984 


5.1 


5.4 


4.8 


4.4 


5.7 


11.1 


1985 


5.2 


5.4 


5.0 


4.3 


7.8 


9.8 


1986 


4.7 


4.7 


4.7 


3.7 


5.4 


11.9 


1987 


4.1 


4.3 


3.8 


3.5 


6.4 


5.4 ! 


1988 


4.8 


5.1 


4.4 


4.2 


5.9 


10.4 


1989 


4.5 


4.5 


4.5 


3.5 


7.8 


7.8 ! 


1990 


4.0 


4.0 


3.9 


3.3 


5.0 


7.9 


1991 


4.1 


3.8 


4.2 


3.2 


6.0 


7.3 


1992 


4.4 


3.9 


4.9 


3.7 


5.0 


8.2 


1993 


4.5 


4.6 


4.3 


3.9 


5.8 


6.7 


1994 


5.3 


5.2 


5.4 


4.2 


6.6 


10.0 


1995 


5.7 


6.2 


5.3 


4.5 


6.4 


12.4 


1996 


5.0 


5.0 


5.1 


4.1 


6.7 


9.0 


1997 


4.6 


5.0 


4.1 


3.6 


5.0 


9.5 


1998 


4.8 


4.6 


4.9 


3.9 


5.2 


9.4 


1999 


5.0 


4.6 


5.4 


4.0 


6.5 


7.8 


2000 


4.8 


5.5 


4.1 


4.1 


6.1 


7.4 


2001 


5.0 


5.6 


4.3 


4.1 


6.3 


8.8 


2002 


3.6 


3.7 


3.4 


2.6 


4.9 


5.8 


2003 


4.0 


4.2 


3.8 


3.2 


4.8 


7.1 


2004 


4.7 


5.1 


4.3 


3.7 


5.7 


8.9 



! Interpret data with caution. Due to relatively large standard errors, estimates are unstable. 

1 Estimates beginning in 1987 reflect new editing procedures for cases with missing data on school enrollment items. Estimates 
beginning in 1992 reflect new wording of the educational attainment item. Estimates beginning in 1994 reflect changes due to 
newly instituted computer-assisted interviewing. For details about changes in the Current Population Survey (CPS) over time, 
please see Kaufman, Alt, and Chapman (2004). 

" Beginning in 2003, respondents were able to identify themselves as being “more than one race.” The 2003 White, non-Hispanic 
and Black, non-Hispanic categories consist of individuals who considered themselves to be one race and who did not identify as 
Hispanic. The Hispanic category includes Hispanics of all races and racial combinations. Due to small sample size for some or 
all of the years shown in the table, American Indians/ Alaska Natives and Asian/Pacific Islanders are included the totals but not 
shown separately. The “more than one race” category is also included in the total in 2003 and 2004 but not shown separately 
due to small sample size. 

NOTE: The event dropout rate indicates percentage of youth ages 15 through 24 who dropped out of grades 10-12 between one 
October and the next (e.g., October 2003 to October 2004). Dropping out is defined as leaving school without a high school 
diploma or equivalent credential such as a General Educational Development (GED) certificate. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Census Bureau, Current Population Survey (CPS), October 1972-2004. 
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Table 4. 


Event dropout rates of 15- through 24-year-olds who dropped out of grades 10-12, by family 
income: October 1972 through October 2004 




Year 1 


Total 


Family 


income (percent) - 






(percent) 


Low income 


Middle income 


High income 


1972 


6.1 


14.1 


6.7 




2.5 


1973 


6.3 


17.3 


7.0 




1.8 


1974 


6.7 


— 


— 




— 


1975 


5.8 


15.7 


6.0 




2.6 


1976 


5.9 


15.4 


6.8 




2.1 


1977 


6.5 


15.5 


7.6 




2.2 


1978 


6.7 


17.4 


7.3 




3.0 


1979 


6.7 


17.1 


6.9 




3.6 


1980 


6.1 


15.8 


6.4 




2.5 


1981 


5.9 


14.4 


6.2 




2.8 


1982 


5.5 


15.2 


5.6 




1.8 


1983 


5.2 


10.4 


6.0 




2.2 


1984 


5.1 


13.9 


5.1 




1.8 


1985 


5.2 


14.2 


5.2 




2.1 


1986 


4.7 


10.9 


5.1 




1.6 


1987 


4.1 


10.3 


4.7 




1.0 


1988 


4.8 


13.7 


4.7 




1.3 


1989 


4.5 


10.0 


5.0 




1.1 


1990 


4.0 


9.5 


4.3 




1.1 


1991 


4.1 


10.6 


4.0 




1.0 


1992 


4.4 


10.9 


4.4 




1.3 


1993 


4.5 


12.3 


4.3 




1.3 


1994 


5.3 


13.0 


5.2 




2.1 


1995 


5.7 


13.3 


5.7 




2.0 


1996 


5.0 


11.1 


5.1 




2.1 


1997 


4.6 


12.3 


4.1 




1.8 


1998 


4.8 


12.7 


3.8 




2.7 


1999 


5.0 


11.0 


5.0 




2.1 


2000 


4.8 


10.0 


5.2 




1.6 


2001 


5.0 


10.7 


5.4 




1.7 


2002 


3.6 


7.7 


3.6 




1.7 


2003 


4.0 


7.5 


4.6 




1.4 


2004 


4.7 


10.4 


4.6 




2.5 



— Not available. 

1 Estimates beginning in 1987 reflect new editing procedures for cases with missing data on school enrollment items. Estimates 
beginning in 1992 reflect new wording of the educational attainment item. Estimates beginning in 1994 reflect changes due to 
newly instituted computer-assisted interviewing. For details about changes in the Current Population Survey (CPS) over time, 
please see Kaufman, Alt, and Chapman (2004). 

“ Low income is defined as the bottom 20 percent of all family incomes for the year; middle income is between 20 and 80 percent 
of all family incomes; and high income is the top 20 percent of all family incomes. 

NOTE: The event dropout rate indicates percentage of youth ages 15 through 24 who dropped out of grades 10-12 between one 
October and the next (e.g., October 2003 to October 2004). Dropping out is defined as leaving school without a high school 
diploma or equivalent credential such as a General Educational Development (GED) certificate. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Census Bureau, Current Population Survey (CPS), October 1972-2004. 
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Table 5. Event dropout rates for public school students in grades 9-12, by state: School years 1993-94 
through 2001-02 



Event dropout rate (percent) 



State 


1993-94 


1994-95 


1995-96 


1996-97 


1997-98 


1998-99 


1999-2000 


2000-01 


2001-02 


Alabama 1 


5.8 


6.2 


5.6 


5.3 


4.8 


4.4 


4.5 


4.1 


3.7 


Alaska’ 


— 


— 


5.6 


4.9 


4.6 


5.3 


5.5 


8.2 


8.1 


Arizona 1 


13.7 


9.6 


10.2 


10.0 


9.4 


8.4 


— 


10.9 


10.5 


Arkansas 


5.3 


4.9 


4.1 


5.0 


5.4 


6.0 


5.7 


5.3 


5.3 


California 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Colorado 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Connecticut 


4.8 


4.9 


4.8 


3.9 


3.5 


3.3 


3.1 


3.0 


2.6 


Delaware 


4.6 


4.6 


4.5 


4.5 


4.7 


4.1 


4.1 


4.2 


6.2 


District of Columbia 


9.5 


10.6 


— 


— 


12.8 


8.2 


7.2 


— 


— 


Florida 1 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


4.4 


3.7 


Georgia 


8.7 


9.0 


8.5 


8.2 


7.3 


7.4 


7.2 


7.2 


6.5 


Hawaii" 


— 


— 


— 


— 


5.2 


5.3 


5.3 


5.7 


5.1 


Idaho 2 


8.5 


9.2 


8.0 


7.2 


6.7 


6.9 


— 


5.6 


3.9 


Illinois 1 


6.8 


6.6 


6.4 


6.6 


6.9 


6.5 


6.2 


6.0 


6.4 


Indiana 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


2.3 


Iowa 


3.2 


3.5 


3.1 


2.9 


2.9 


2.5 


2.5 


2.7 


2.4 


Kansas 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


3.2 


3.1 


Kentucky 


— 


— 


— 


— 


5.2 


4.9 


5.0 


4.6 


4.0 


Louisiana 3 


4.7 


3.5 


11.6 


11.6 


11.4 


10.0 


9.2 


8.3 


7.0 


Maine 


3.1 


3.4 


3.1 


3.2 


3.2 


3.3 


3.3 


3.1 


2.8 


Maryland 1 


5.2 


5.2 


4.8 


4.9 


4.3 


4.4 


4.1 


4.1 


3.9 


Massachusetts 


3.7 


3.6 


3.4 


3.4 


3.2 


3.6 


3.5 


3.4 


— 


Michigan 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Minnesota 


5.1 


5.2 


5.2 


5.5 


4.9 


4.5 


4.3 


4.0 


3.8 


Mississippi 


6.1 


6.4 


6.2 


6.0 


5.8 


5.0 


4.9 


4.6 


3.9 


Missouri 


7.0 


7.0 


6.5 


5.8 


5.2 


4.8 


4.4 


4.2 


3.6 


Montana 


— 


— 


5.6 


5.1 


4.4 


4.5 


4.2 


4.2 


3.9 


Nebraska 


4.6 


4.5 


4.5 


4.3 


4.4 


4.2 


4.0 


4.0 


4.2 


Nevada 


9.8 


10.3 


9.6 


10.2 


10.1 


7.9 


6.2 


5.2 


6.4 


New Hampshire 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


5.4 


4.0 


New Jersey 1 


4.3 


4.0 


4.1 


3.7 


3.5 


3.1 


3.1 


2.8 


2.5 


New Mexico 


8.1 


8.5 


8.3 


7.5 


7.1 


6.7 


6.0 


5.3 


5.2 


New York 1 


— 


— 


— 


— 


3.2 


4.0 


4.1 


3.8 


7.1 


North Carolina 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


6.3 


5.7 


North Dakota 


2.7 


2.5 


2.5 


2.7 


2.8 


2.4 


2.7 


2.2 


2.0 



See notes at end of table. 
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Table 5. Event dropout rates for public school students in grades 9-12, by state: School years 1993-94 
through 2001-02 — Continued 



Event dropout rate (percent) 



State 


1993-94 


1994-95 


1995-96 


1996-97 


1997-98 


1998-99 


1999-2000 


2000-01 


2001-02 


Ohio 2 


















3.1 


Oklahoma” 


4.6 


5.8 


5.7 


5.9 


5.8 


5.2 


5.4 


5.2 


4.4 


Oregon 


7.3 


7.1 


7.0 


— 


6.8 


6.3 


6.2 


5.3 


4.9 


Pennsylvania 


3.8 


4.1 


4.0 


3.9 


3.9 


3.7 


4.0 


3.6 


3.3 


Rhode Island 


4.9 


4.6 


4.6 


4.7 


4.9 


4.5 


4.8 


5.0 


4.3 


South Carolina 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


3.3 


3.3 


South Dakota” 


5.3 


5.3 


5.7 


4.5 


3.1 


4.5 


3.5 


3.9 


2.8 


Tennessee 1 


4.8 


5.0 


4.9 


5.1 


5.0 


4.6 


4.2 


4.3 


3.8 


Texas 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


5.0 


4.2 


3.8 


Utah 


3.1 


3.5 


4.4 


4.5 


5.2 


4.7 


4.1 


3.7 


3.7 


Vermont 1 


4.8 


4.7 


5.3 


5.0 


5.2 


4.6 


4.7 


4.7 


4.0 


Virginia 2 


4.8 


5.2 


4.7 


4.6 


4.8 


4.5 


3.9 


3.5 


2.9 


Washington 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


7.1 


West Virginia 


3.8 


4.2 


3.8 


4.1 


4.1 


4.9 


4.2 


4.2 


3.7 


Wisconsin” 


3.1 


2.7 


2.4 


2.7 


2.8 


1.8 


2.6 


2.3 


1.9 


Wyoming" 


6.5 


6.7 


5.7 


6.2 


6.4 


5.1 


5.7 


6.4 


5.8 



— Not available. These states do not report dropouts that are consistent with the NCES definition. 

1 These states used an alternative calendar for each year shown, reporting students who drop out between one July and the next. 
The rates from both calendar approaches are comparable (see Winglee et al. 2000). 

2 The following states reported data using the alternative calendar in the years indicated: Alaska (1995-96, 1999-2000, 2000-01, 
and 2001-02), Hawaii (2000-01), Idaho (1993-94 through 1998-99), Ohio (1993-94), Oklahoma (1993-94 through 2000-01), 
South Dakota (1993-94 through 1998-99), Virginia (1993-94 through 1999-2000), Wisconsin (1993-94 through 1996-97 
and 1998-99), and Wyoming (1993-94). 

3 Effective in the 1995-96 school year, Louisiana changed its dropout data collection from school-level aggregate counts 
reported to districts to an individual student-record system. The apparent increase in the dropout rate is partly due to the 
resulting increased ability to track students. 

NOTE: These event dropout rate measures the percentage of public school students in grades 9-12 who dropped out of school 
between one October and the next (e.g., October 2001 to October 2002). Data are reported by states to the U.S. Department of 
Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Common Core of Data (CCD) includes public school students only. For 
event dropout rates by state for the 1991-92 through 1992-93 school years, see Young, B. (2003), Public High School 
Dropouts and Completers from the Common Core of Data: School Year 2000-01 (NCES 2004-310). Some estimates 
differ from previously published reports because of updates to the estimates. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD), “Local 
Education Agency Universe Survey Dropout and Completion Data File: School Years 1991-92 through 1996-97” Version la 
and “Local Education Agency Universe Survey Dropout and Completion Data File” School Years 1997-98, 1998-99, 
1999-2000, 2000-01, Versions lb, and 2001-02 Version Od. The data in the 2001-02 Version Od file are preliminary data. 
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Table 6. Status dropout rates and number and distribution of dropouts of 16- through 24-year-olds, 
by selected background characteristics: October 2004 



Characteristic 


Status 

dropout 

rate 

(percent) 


Number 
of status 
dropouts 
(thousands) 


Population 

(thousands) 


Percent 
of all 
dropouts 


Percent 

of 

population 


Total 


10.3 


3,766 


36,504 


100 


100 


Sex 


Male 


11.6 


2,140 


18,406 


56.8 


50.4 


Female 


9.0 


1,626 


18,097 


43.2 


49.6 


Race/ethnicity 1 


White, non-Hispanic 


6.8 


1,530 


22,654 


40.6 


62.1 


Black, non-Hispanic 


11.8 


594 


5,048 


15.8 


13.8 


Hispanic 


23.8 


1,499 


6,301 


39.8 


17.3 


Asian/Pacific Islander, 
non-Hispanic 


3.6 


56 


1,577 


1.5 


4.3 


More than one race 


6.1 


39 


640 


1.0 


1.8 


Age 


16 


3.8 


169 


4,472 


4.5 


12.2 


17 


5.2 


211 


4,084 


5.6 


11.2 


18 


10.6 


400 


3,784 


10.6 


10.4 


19 


11.2 


440 


3,917 


11.7 


10.7 


20-24 


12.6 


2,546 


20,247 


67.6 


55.5 


Recency of immigration 
Born outside the 50 states and 
District of Columbia 
Hispanic 


38.4 


954 


2,488 


25.3 


6.8 


Non-Hispanic 


6.5 


126 


1,954 


3.4 


5.4 


First generation 2 
Hispanic 


14.7 


313 


2,129 


8.3 


5.8 


Non-Hispanic 


2.6 


54 


2,081 


1.4 


5.7 


Second generation or higher 2 
Hispanic 


13.7 


231 


1,684 


6.1 


4.6 


Non-Hispanic 


8.0 


2,087 


26,168 


55.4 


71.7 


Region 


Northeast 


8.8 


613 


6,938 


16.3 


19.0 


Midwest 


8.0 


669 


8,400 


17.8 


23.0 


South 


11.4 


1,471 


12,871 


39.1 


35.3 


West 


12.2 


1,012 


8,294 


26.9 


22.7 



1 Beginning in 2003, respondents were able to identify themselves as being “more than one race.” The White, non-Hispanic; 
Black, non-Hispanic; and Asian/Pacific Islander, non-Hispanic categories consist of individuals who considered themselves to 
be one race and who did not identify as Hispanic. Non-Hispanics who identified as multiracial are included in the “more than 
one race” category. The Hispanic category consists of Hispanics of all races and racial combinations. Due to small sample size, 
American Indians/ Alaska Natives are included in the total but are not shown separately. 

2 Individuals defined as “first generation” were born in the 50 states or the District of Columbia, and one or both of their parents 
were born outside the 50 states or the District of Columbia. Individuals defined as “second generation or higher” were born in 
the 50 states or the District of Columbia, as were both of their parents. 

NOTE: The status dropout rate indicates the percentage of 16- through 24-year-olds who are not enrolled in high school and 
who lack a high school credential. High school credential includes a high school diploma or equivalent credential such as a 
General Educational Development (GED) certificate. Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Census Bureau, Current Population Survey (CPS ), October 2004. 
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Table 7. Status dropout rates, number of status dropouts, and population of 16- through 24-year-olds: 
October 1972 through October 2004 



Year 1 


Status 
dropout rate 
(percent) 


Number of 
status dropouts 
(thousands) 


Population 

(thousands) 


1972 


14.6 


4,769 


32,643 


1973 


14.1 


4,717 


33,430 


1974 


14.3 


4,847 


33,968 


1975 


13.9 


4,823 


34,700 


1976 


14.1 


4,980 


35,222 


1977 


14.1 


5,031 


35,658 


1978 


14.2 


5,113 


35,931 


1979 


14.6 


5,264 


36,131 


1980 


14.1 


5,085 


36,143 


1981 


13.9 


5,143 


36,945 


1982 


13.9 


5,056 


36,452 


1983 


13.7 


4,905 


35,884 


1984 


13.1 


4,626 


35,204 


1985 


12.6 


4,325 


34,382 


1986 


12.2 


4,141 


33,945 


1987 


12.7 


4,252 


33,452 


1988 


12.9 


4,230 


32,893 


1989 


12.6 


4,038 


32,007 


1990 


12.1 


3,797 


31,443 


1991 


12.5 


3,881 


31,171 


1992 


11.0 


3,410 


30,944 


1993 


11.0 


3,396 


30,845 


1994 


11.5 


3,727 


32,560 


1995 


12.0 


3,876 


32,379 


1996 


11.1 


3,611 


32,452 


1997 


11.0 


3,624 


32,960 


1998 


11.8 


3,942 


33,445 


1999 


11.2 


3,829 


34,173 


2000 


10.9 


3,776 


34,568 


2001 


10.7 


3,774 


35,195 


2002 


10.5 


3,721 


35,495 


2003 


9.9 


3,552 


36,017 


2004 


10.3 


3,766 


36,504 



1 Estimates beginning in 1987 reflect new editing procedures for cases with missing data on school enrollment items. Estimates 
beginning in 1992 reflect new wording of the educational attainment item. Estimates beginning in 1994 reflect changes due to 
newly instituted computer-assisted interviewing. For details about changes in the Current Population Survey (CPS) over time, 
please see Kaufman, P., Alt, M., and Chapman, C. (2004). Dropout Rates in the United States: 2001 (NCES 2005-046). 
NOTE: The status dropout rate indicates the percentage of 16- through 24-year-olds who are not enrolled in high school and 
who lack a high school credential. High school credential includes a high school diploma or equivalent credential such as a 
General Educational Development (GED) certificate. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Census Bureau, Current Population Survey (CPS), October 1972-2004. 
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